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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 1 

FRANCE. 

TF we accept the theory of evolution — limiting it to the psycho- 
-*- logical structure of the human individual — we are led to ac- 
cept also the priority of the emotional life to the intellectual life. 
And from this follows as immediate consequence that the emotions 
must have their own logic, anterior to rational logic and different 
from it in its forms and means, but having the same object, filling 
the same function in the life of the species. 

This further consequence is derived from our premise, that, 
despite the usual complexity of the phenomena of personality, there 
can and must be cases of purely emotional memory, that is to say, 
cases in which the emotional states are recalled by memory and rec- 
ognised as such independently of the sensorial or intellectual phe- 
nomena that accompany them. And, as a necessary accompaniment 
to this, there must finally exist forms of the creative imagination 
which are also emotional, affecting only the emotions, "having for 
their material emotional states and nothing else." Thus the higher 
mental life would find itself closely united to the physiological trunk 
by intermediate stages without any break whatever. This is, in 
brief, the succession of dominant ideas which are developed with 
remarkable precision and clearness in the most recent works of 
M. Th. Ribot. To his Psychologie des sentiments, and his Essai 
stir I 'imagination creatrice, has just been added La logique des sen- 
timents, which completes this phase of his work: and this work is 
nothing less than a total reconstruction of the science of psychology. 

'Translated from the original manuscript by W. H. Carruth, University 
of Kansas. 
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M. Ribot (I may limit myself here to a brief analysis of the 
work) considers in logic not simply the ensemble of rules, which 
determine the conditions of a proof, but also the natural facts, in- 
dividual or collective, the emotions, beliefs, opinions, etc., which 
furnish a part of the materials for the reasoning process. "This 
man's judgment is influenced by his feelings," "passion has its 
logic," are expressions familiar to each one of us : they have a greater 
import than one thinks before reflecting. M. Ribot faces the subject 
in its true aspect and in its general features: he assumes the judg- 
ment itself to be a primitive element ; he does not separate reason- 
ing from the other operations that accompany it in the work of the 
mind; in a word, he treats the operations called logical as simple 
facts, without concern for their form or their validity. From his 
point of view it appears directly that the logic of feeling is very 
much the most vivid and widespread, and, to use his own words, 
that "primitive reasoning is to the reasoning of the logicians as 
the implements of the stone age are to the perfected tools of our 
own time." 

In a preliminary discussion he establishes the fact that we must 
not expect to find the conditions of structure and connection of 
emotional reasoning in association: association reveals only the 
terms of the judgment and the reasoning; we must see also the 
relations. Emotional reasoning takes association for granted, but 
goes beyond it: the emotional temperament makes a choice among 
the states of consciousness, it has an end in view, consciously or un- 
consciously, neglecting or suppressing whatever tends to turn it 
aside from this goal. 

Contrasted as they are, emotional logic and rational logic have 
a common foundation in reasoning. Even though the mechanism 
of the reasoning differs, it retains in both cases its characteristic 
mark, it is "a mediate operation the end of which is a conclusion." 
It might be said in objection to this that the logic of the feelings 
would then be confused with sophistry. But M. Ribot shows that 
they are not in all points coincident. There is a difference between 
them in both point of view and procedure. Sophisms may be wholly 
lacking in emotional quality, and emotional reasonings may be 
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entirely free from sophistry. Rational logic cannot cover the entire 
domain of knowledge and action ; the logic of the feelings serves 
man in all the cases where he has an immediate interest in assuming 
or justifying a conclusion. 

Emotional logic has, then, its own field ; there follows naturally 
the study of its constituent elements. Its terms are judgments with 
an emotional coefficient, "judgments of values," variable, subjective, 
not always consistent, which reasoning will transform on occasion 
into objective and general judgments. As for the relations which 
connect these terms, it will be sufficient to note that emotional rea- 
soning sets out from a wish or a belief ; that it accordingly proceeds 
toward a desired goal, toward an end which has been accepted in 
advance; that the conclusion therefore conditions the sequence of 
the arguments from which it is predestined to issue, which argu- 
ments are in this case not merely words, but in addition gestures, 
acts, intonations, etc. ; and, finally, that the logic of the feelings 
differs from the other kind by being exempt from the principle of 
contradiction, since the values of sentiment may be contradictions 
to the reason and yet reconcilable in practice. 

How diverse are the forms assumed by the logic of the feelings 
may be imagined from the preceding analysis. M. Ribot designates 
them provisionally by the following epithets: passional (or emo- 
tional), unconscious, imaginative, justificatory, mixed or composite; 
he describes their several manifestations. But yet, whatever be 
these forms, if we ignore their substance, their content, the logical 
agency peculiar to each one, their individual ends, and consider only 
the part that contributes to the general aim of the individual, we 
find that they may be reduced to two types, according as they con- 
tribute to the conservation or to the expansion of the individual — 
these two fundamental tendencies of emotional life which are so 
intimately connected in the higher animals. 

M. Ribot, I may say in passing, pays some attention, and with 
good reason, to the subject of religious conversions. It would 
seem to me to be very interesting to study the reverse situation. I 
do not doubt that the analysis of certain cases would prove very 
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instructive. But I can not tarry over this point at present, and I 
now come to the last portion of M. Ribot's work. 

The logic of the feelings has a character fundamentally prac- 
tical. However, one case constitutes an exception: this is when it 
is employed in the service of creative esthetics. Even here, it is 
never reduced to pure association ; it is probable that some sort of 
reasoning is involved in the genesis of every esthetic creation. For 
my own part I am inclined to affirm this. Does there exist by any 
possibility a form of emotional creative imagination dealing ex- 
clusively with emotions? This is the new question that awaits so- 
lution. 

M. Ribot has undertaken to prove that musical creation alone 
of all presents this character. He does indeed show how poetry, 
as soon as it tries to be purely emotional, tends to approach the 
type of music, neglecting the sense of the words and listening only 
to their sound. Similarly with painting when it sacrifices technique 
to visions seen in dreams. 

However, I would make one reservation, or rather a suggestion, 
on the subject of the division of musicians into two groups, accord- 
ing as they see in their art only an architecture of sounds, a form, 
an arabesque, or on the other hand as they value in it only the ex- 
pression of passion. The extreme positions would be those of the 
composer who would think out his music as one figures out a game 
of checkers, and again of the musician who would reduce it to some 
sort of soul without body. But, in fact, it seems to me that all the 
masters keep between these two practically unattainable extremes; 
the two methods are really inseparable, at least in practice. The 
constructors of arabesques cannot wholly escape some sense of 
grace, of voluptuousness, cannot repress all tendency to expression, 
nor, on the other hand, can the musicians of passion altogether resist 
the charm of combinations. There are not wanting in the works of 
the most passionate masters pages which bear witness to a regard 
for ingenuity or even have their origin in the fondness for some 
concourse of sweet sounds. 

The exceptions which may be pointed out will not break down 
the thesis, — that the fundamental condition of the emotional creative 
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imagination is "the disposition to be moved not simply by actual 
events, but by memories of feelings, that is to say, by the emotional 
memory, and to build with these materials just as the imagination 
with a sensational basis builds with forms and colors." However, 
we must not demand of the musician that he necessarily and ab- 
solutely realise the type. After all is said, the musician works in 
sounds as the painter works in colors. The language of each of the 
arts is the peculiar discovery of that art, and music itself, be it ever 
so mystic, appeals to a sensory pleasure which at least serves as 
support or as vehicle for a feeling. 

If we consider, on the other hand, that many poets and painters 
also represent the emotional type, we shall be led to the conclusion 
that this disposition to build with materials of an emotional character 
is independent of the special — psychological — endowment which 
makes this artist a poet or a painter and that one a musician. But 
this gift afterwards reacts upon his character because of the media 
peculiar to the language which his endowment indicates and im- 
poses upon him. It is the very quality of sound that makes it to 
an artist of an emotional temperament a more adequate and more 
immediate instrument than color. The language of sounds is a 
creation of man, even more so than the language of colors. In fine, 
it would seem that hearing is, if I may venture to say it, a more in- 
timate and interior phenomenon than sight. We are obliged in 
some sort to go outside of ourselves in order to see something out- 
side, and this is one of the reasons for the opposition of these arts, 
an opposition, which, while common, is not constant, not always so 
pronounced in many individuals. 

In short, there remain for me certain difficulties inherent in the 
thesis, and I publish them now as they occur to me, expecting to 
get more light by so doing. M. Ribot has such clearness and force 
that I am not quite sure but the mistake is mine. However, it is 
time to leave his fascinating volume, over which I linger in spite 
of myself. It will stand among the most original works that have 
thus far been written by this unchallenged master of French psy- 
chology. 
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The work of M. Th. Ruyssen, Essai stir devolution psycho- 
logique du jugement, touches in some points that of M. Ribot, and 
follows the same method. The main thesis of M. Ruyssen involves, 
in fact, the following procedures, which are, moreover, intimately 
connected — the application of the genetic method to the study of 
the judgment, and the extension of physiology into psychology. 

Philosophers hitherto have studied the judgment as exempli- 
fied in judgments, — the completed judgment of the adult or even 
of the child. According to the particular doctrine of each philos- 
opher the judgment has been regarded as an operation of the in- 
telligence, an act of the will, etc. And the intervention of the will, 
of desire, has led to the paying greater attention to the part of the 
physiological concommitants, sensations, movements, etc. When 
once the method of the natural sciences was introduced, the in- 
vestigators became more bold; they have attempted, and not with- 
out success, to apply the genetic method to the operations of the 
mind : for example, they have undertaken to determine the manner 
in which judgments are formed, of what elements they are com- 
posed, and what paths are travelled by the mind in forming judg- 
ments. 

M. Ruyssen intends to push this investigation still further. He 
takes note not only of the composition and evolution of our judg- 
ments ; he would attempt to go to the heart of the matter and report 
the formation of credulity, that is to say, of the habit developed 
within us of judging and believing. Accordingly, judgment will 
not be considered henceforth in its isolated exterior products; it 
will be traced back to the fundamental acts of life, studied as a 
function in the process of evolution of the individual himself just 
as deeply as it may be possible to follow it. Physiology must illu- 
mine, if not explain, the psychological process. 

But how shall the transition be accomplished ? What principles 
may be followed in connecting the evolution of the judgment with 
that of life? M. Ruyssen hopes to find them in these two great 
facts: habit and adaptation, which are met under different aspects 
at every step of the ladder of life: the tendency to perpetuate the 
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vital stimuli, and to respond (with an excess of energy, he adds in 
italics, following Spencer) to the stimuli most favorable to living. 
It is evident that spontaneity is a prime fact involved and 
recognised, without which we could not conceive either habits or 
adaptations. It is no less clear that we can scarcely refuse to rec- 
ognise something like a rudiment of consciousness in the elementary 
manifestations of life. M. Ruyssen does not flatter himself that he 
will find the first states of consciousness of the child emerging from 
"a sort of psychic vacuum or non-existence," but rather, as he puts 
it, "from a background at once extraordinarily complex and solid 
of psychological states obscurely perceived and of habits uncon- 
sciously acquired." The repetition of acts beneficial to the organ- 
ism will be, in brief, the initial point. It takes a liberal step to get 
from this to the clear consciousness of these relations and the con- 
struction of the edifice of logic. On the genesis itself of our faculty 
of judgment we have no direct light; we have been able only to 
try to untangle the vital reasons of our tendency to affirm, to judge, 
and to believe. M. Ruyssen has announced no pretention of teach- 
ing us more than this. In the very interesting pages in which he 
studies the attention, doubt, belief, etc., and which constitute the 
subject of another part of his book, he follows, indeed, the ordinary 
processes of psychology. I have not the time to pursue this further ; 
it will suffice to have characterised his meritorious attempt. His 
work marks one of the most pronounced steps that have been taken 

toward the solution of a problem of first importance. 

* * * 

To what class of feelings the esthetic feeling belongs ; to what 
other feelings it is related ; what place these feelings occupy in the 
life of the individual and the species ; to what characteristics in 
things the sense of beauty in us corresponds; by what signs the 
peculiar sense of beauty is recognised ; under what forms and in 
what circumstances it is manifested ; from what capital the various 
arts are enriched ; in what proportion the passions of the soul and 
rational motives unite to form them: these are some of the prob- 
lems that present themselves to us as soon as we begin to discuss the 
origin of art, its expression, its nature. The very title of the im- 
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portant work of M. Paul Souriau, La beaute rationnelle, shows us 
that he does not propose to attack them all, and that he has devoted 
himself especially to establishing, in accordance with his conception 
of the term, the plan of a system of esthetics calculated to bring to- 
gether divers theories and to formulate general principles which 
would assure a practice at once rational and more conscious of its 
object and its means. 

Perhaps this title will rouse the apprehensions of some readers. 
Let them be reassured, M. Souriau does not approach his subject 
in an autocratic spirit; he begins his study where we might all be- 
gin it, excepting that we would not carry the theory of subjectivity 
in art to the extreme point of denying all relation of appropriateness 
between the qualities of things and the impressions that we receive 
from them. He concedes that esthetic judgments "are perhaps the 
most subjective, those into which we put the most of ourselves and 
involve our personality most profoundly." 

But for all that, not everything here is personal; objective 
judgments are "implied in all our judgments of taste." These are 
the elements which it is necessary to eliminate. It is necessary 
to subject our esthetic judgments to rational supervision, taking 
them just as facts, experience and acquired notions have made them 
to-day, instead of going back to the Deluge. And if, on the other 
hand, this work of supervision leads back constantly to reasons de- 
rived from self-interest, from our knowledge, from our dignity, 
M. Souriau accepts the reproach which may be brought against him 
of confounding esthetics with logic, with science, with morals, for 
it is precisely toward such a fusion that it is tending with all its 
might. 

Determination of the idea of the beautiful, sensual beauty, in- 
tellectual beauty, moral beauty, — these are some of the divisions 
under which the author's arguments are arranged. Starting, in 
accordance with his programme, not from experience nor from 
evolution, but from reason, he posits to begin with these two prin- 
ciples : beauty is evident perfection, and perfection is the conformity 
of a thing to its purpose, so that the domination of purposes will 
give us that of perfections, the most elevated purpose that we can 
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possibly conceive being the full flower of conscious life. Accord- 
ingly the beautiful and the useful, while remaining distinct ideas, 
are no longer antagonistic; 2 intelligence will contribute, further- 
more, to beauty, since its ultimate function is neither to know nor 
to comprehend, but to arrange actions with a view to an end ; moral- 
ity and beauty consist alike in the perfection of the being, or at least 
tend toward it. 

I am giving only the skeleton of the theory, which is richly and 
very clearly developed. One cannot but approve of M. Souriau's 
designs. It has always seemed to me, as it does to him, that every 
work of art is subject to one essential condition, that it shall not 
contradict either our scientific logic or our moral logic. It is a 
hackneyed truth, that the perfection of man is the ultimate object 
of our sciences, of our rules of life and of our arts, over and above 
the pleasure which they yield us. It would even be legitimate to 
conceive of esthetics as "the complete science of sensation and feel- 
ing," (as did only recently the much to be regretted Durand de 
Gros), ethics being regarded as a branch of it: in fine, the science 
of application or of adaptation, under the general principles of 
which would be grouped morality and artistic creation, each having 
its own theory, its own methods of instruction, and its own tech- 
nique. 

Some time since (in Dix annSes de philosophic, p. 141) I wrote 
that art is more or less directly useful in so far as it favors the exer- 
cise of natural faculties (this being the biological point of view), 
in so far as it ennobles the individual and strengthens social bonds 
(this being the ethical point of view), and also in so far as it is a 
variety of knowledge and reveals to us something of man and of 
exterior nature (this being the scientific point of view) ; neverthe- 
less it remains distinct both by virtue of its means of expression, its 
language, and by virtue of its immediate end, which is a specific 

3 On this point I have always thought that the utility of an object does 
not detract from its beauty, but nevertheless it will not suffice to create it: 
the beauty lies in the manner of expressing the useful. This consideration 
should never be neglected in the judgments which we form on architecture 
especially; economic utility produces many ugly results here, which are still 
further aggravated by a false art. 
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pleasure, or an emotional state and at the same time an intellectual 
pleasure. Some further explanations would be necessary here, but 
a more thorough discussion of the subject would exceed the limits 
of this correspondence. I must take leave of M. Souriau, thanking 
him for his work and his criticisms. His book is important and 
timely in the midst of the confusion of our schools. Yet I will not 

offer to guarantee its efficiency. 

* * * 

M. Marcel Mauxion, in an Essai sur les SISments et I 'evolution 
de la moralitS, makes a careful analysis of the idea of the good. He 
reduces the elements of morality to the following three : the esthetic 
element, to which individual perfection corresponds ; the logical ele- 
ment, to which correspond justice and law; and the sympathetic 
element, pity and love. The view which is particularly his own 
is the genetic exposition of these elements. The development of the 
esthetic element has, in his opinion, always prepared the way and 
fixed the conditions for the rational element, which in its turn has 
preceded that of the sympathetic element. Whence is derived this 
practical conclusion, that it will be impossible to base morality upon 
either one of these elements to the exclusion of the others, or to in- 
vert their natural and rigorous order. 

Incidently I would note an excellent criticism of the theories 
of what is called solidarity, — one of those words on which it is 
fashionable to build to-day without considering exactly what they 
signify. The little volume of M. Mauxion deserves to be read and 

studied. 

* * * 

The Monist has already published an account of the volume of 
M. Fr. Paulhan, entitled La fonction de la memoire et le souvenir 
affectif. Therefore I may be excused if I do not devote so much 
attention to it to-day as the value of the work would demand. M. 
Paulhan maintains the reality of emotional recollections (this ques- 
tion of emotional memory seems to be the order of the day), but 
not without letting it be seen that he mingles with them constantly 
intellectual recollections: moreover they both present the charac- 
teristic of being constantly modified, separated, or transformed ac- 
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cording to new circumstances. They tend to organise themselves 
into systems which will become the foundation of the individual 
and will be useful to him. In fine, and without entering into the 
analysis of the facts, which are so numerous and so complex, we 
have here a painstaking study of the mental mechanism looked at 
in an especial light and connecting with the general theory of "sys- 
tematic finality," which has been presented by M. Paulhan with 

sufficient detail in his previous works. 

* * * 

M. Malapert's Le caractere 3 is a very complete and interesting 
work. The reader will find in it a history and a profound criticism 
of the attempts at classification proposed in recent years, the economy 
of which I have previously pointed out in the present journal. I 
think it best to reproduce here the remark made concerning M. 
Malapert's work by M. Alfred Binet in the last volume (ioth year) 
of the Annee psychologique. It is impossible, M. Binet thinks, to 
study characters in the lump and at one sitting; but one can study 
and observe particular traits of character very well by putting 
oneself in favorable conditions called forth if need be by the ob- 
server himself. The wise method to follow, would be to obtain from 
nature, series of reactions which one would then group and classify 
in order to select typical reactions. Attempts at classification based 
upon theoretical views seem to me, as they do to M. Binet, to have 
yielded all that they are capable of yielding, and I think with him 
that investigators would make a mistake to linger in the path that 
has been followed until now. It is better to use a longer but doubt- 
less a more fruitful method. 

Here we have a volume of particular interest for American 
readers, that of M. Emile Lauvriere, Edgar Poe, sa vie et son ceuvre. 
The mere name of Poe gives sufficient ground for conjecturing that 
it is a study of pathological psychology; such it is, and the most 
complete that has ever been written, if I am not mistaken. Poe's 
clinical table is startling. The relations of the work to the tempera- 

3 Paris, Doin, pub. Works without any publisher's name are from the 
house of F. Alcan 
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ment of the poet seem to be apparent. It is no exaggeration to say, 
in accordance with the documents here collected, that "the poetic 
originality of Poe was his affliction" ; his imagination was "the pro- 
jection of his defects into literature." And yet, M. Lauvriere re- 
marks, the critical sense of the man, his studied taste, his conscious 
logic succeeded in organising into a harmonious work discordant 
elements which seemed incapable of yielding anything but the in- 
coherence of delirium. "Poe's lucid reason triumphs over his irri- 
tated sensibility ; his art subdues his madness." 

In another place (Memoir e et imagination) I have undertaken 
to show that the attention persists in the improvisations of the poet 
and the dramatist, that the judgment continues to play its part 
even in the midst of rapid and inspired performance. I have pointed 
out, besides, in connection with the declarations of certain writers, 
the watch kept by the poet over the automatic march of the images 
of his fancy, the constant and efficient presence of the reason, despite 
a seeming subdivision and distraction of the ego and of the uncon- 
scious operation of a stranger who might have entered upon the 
scene. The example of Poe, in my opinion, supports the truth of 
this observation and supports the assumption of the constant pres- 
ence of the critical sense. It also permits us to demonstrate that 
the effect of troubles combined with a tendency to degeneracy is 
not to prevent this activity of the reason or the critical faculty, but 
rather, at first and in the majority of cases, to supply the imagination 
with imperfect materials. It would be a really instructive study to 
disentagle, in certain chosen and particular cases, the precise in- 
fluence of the various pathological states upon the production of 
the artist and the poet; only in this way would the much debated 
question of the relation of genius to madness find any proper answer. 
And it is in fine a chapter of such a study, a very important chapter, 
which M. Lauvriere has presented to us. 

* * * 

M. Guy de Charnace has published under the title Hommes 
et choses du temps present* independent articles in criticism on 
works of philosophy, esthetics ,and science. Himself an eminent 



4 2 vols., Paris, Emile Paul, pub. 
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zootechnician, the Marquis de Charnace is particularly instructive 
in the pages where he treats of Groos, Metchnikoff, Lebon, etc. 
Evolution finds in him a persistent adversary. He is further inter- 
esting in the pages devoted to volumes on psychology, sociology, 
or metaphysics, for here he takes up the questions as a man of the 
world who has lived his life, and he finds in his "common sense" of 
an enlightened and inquisitive reader objections which too fre- 
quently escape the specialist shut up in his study. His attitude is 
clear and frank : he takes the position of a Catholic and a Christian, 
yet without narrowness. 

There remain for me to name, without at present being able to 
say anything about them, the following works: M. Queyrat, Les 
jeux chez les enfants; MM. Toulouse, Vaschide, and Pieron, Tech- 
nique de psychologie experimental^ ; M. A. Levy, La philosophie 
de Feueroach; M. Remy de Gourmont, Physique de I'amour, essai 
sur I'instinct sexuel 9 ; L'abbe Laberthonniere, Le rialisme chretien 
et I'idealisme grec 7 ; M. Le Dantec, Les influences ancestrales s ; M. 
Brunetiere, Sur les chemins de la croyance 9 , a work which will de- 
mand a thorough discussion. Etc. 

Lucien Arreat. 

Paris, France, December, 1904. 

Postscript. I have just received a copy of the Revue de philo- 
sophic, managed by M. Peilloube (4th year, No. n). 10 This ex- 
cellent review is not unknown to the readers of The Monist. It is 
well arranged, liberal, and offers to its readers the means to follow 
the philosophic movement. I will mention in this number a very 
complete report of the International Congress of Philosophy, held 
at Geneva, of the Congress of History and Sciences, also held at 
Geneva, and of the Congress of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Cambridge. 

5 Doin, pub. e Mercure de France, pub. ' Lethielleux, pub. 

8 Flammarion, pub. ' Perrin, pub. 10 Chevalier et Riviere, pub. 



